which hung ropes of onions. He used to shout, at abrupt
intervals, in a tone which might wake the dead:

Here's your rope . , .

To hang the Pope . . .

And a penn'orth of cheese to choke him.

The cheese appeared to be legendary; he sold only onions. My
Father did not eat onions, but he encouraged this terrible
fellow, with his wild eyes and long strips of hair, because of his
godly attitude towards the 'Papacy', and I used to watch him
dart out of the front door, present his penny, and retire, gra-
ciously waving back the proffered onion. On the other hand,
my Father did not approve of a fat sailor, who was a constant
passer-by. This man, who was probably crazed, used to walk
very slowly up the centre of our street, vociferating with the
voice of a bull,

Wa-a-atch and pray-hay!
Night and day-hay!

This melancholy admonition was the entire business of his life.
He did nothing at all but walk up and down the streets of
Islington exhorting the inhabitants to watch and pray. I do not
recollect that this sailor-man stopped to collect pennies, and
my impression is that he was, after his fashion, a volunteer
evangelist.

The tragedy of Mr Punch was another, and a still greater
delight. I was never allowed to go out into the street to mingle
with the little crowd which gathered under the stage, and as I
was extremely near-sighted, the impression I received was
vague. But when, by happy chance, the show stopped opposite
our door, I saw enough of that ancient drama to be thrilled
with terror and delight. I was much affected by the internal
troubles of the Punch family; I thought that with a little more
tact on the part of Mrs Punch and some restraint held over a
temper, naturally violent, by Mr Punch, a great deal of this sad
misunderstanding might have been prevented.
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